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ABSTRACT 



Families choose schools; and they choose programs within schools. 
Yet the processes, contingencies, and outcomes of families* choices of 
schooling have not been systematically examined. In this paper I 
review whe social science literature on fam.ilies* choices of schooling. 
Treating this choice as a special case of consumer choice, I discuss 
the range o^ options in schooling, the processes of choosing schoolin<?, 
and the effects of these choices. Finally, I make some suggestions for 
further research on families* choices of schooling. 
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Introduction 

Families choose schools. ^!ost, perhaps, select the publicly- 
funded school to which they have been assigned by dint of the location 
of their residence. Others, hov/ever, through magnet school, adminis- 
trative transfer, and desegregation proj?raras, select publicly-funded 
schools, such as parochial, nilitary, trade, "free," and coiranunity 
controlled schools. 

Some families also choose school programs, Publicly-tunded 
school districts across the U. S. offer families sometimes three 
or four "aini-schools" vjithin a single neighborhood school from 
v/hich to choose. 

^^^'^ ^'^^^y families choose schools (and school programs) 
remains virtually unexamined by social scientists, as do the effects 
of such choice. 

Studying the processes, contingencies, and outcomes of families' 
choice of schools, however, is important, not only in understanding 
hox7 the present educational marketplace x^yorks, but also in formulating 
and assessing alternatives to the present structure of schoolin<r.^ 



^An understanding of the full nature of families* consumption of 
schooling would be essential in assessing the merits of such proposed 
models for the restructuring of schooling as education vouchers (see, 
for instance. Center for the Study of Public Policy, 1970; Coons 
and Sugarman, 1971), "public schools of choice" (see Fantlni, 1970, 
1971), alttirnative, competing school districts (see Clark, 1969; Wray, 
1970), and "open schools" — - schools in which students could subcon- 
tract their education to competing persons and organizations outside 
publicly-funded schools (see Coleman, 1967)4 
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In the first three sections of this paper, I attempt to ansT:er 
the question: *'v7hy do families choose the schools they do?" Section 

1 deals \:±th the range of choice options in school in<?; section 

2 examines the processes of family choice in schooline; and section 

3 elaborates on the criteria used by families in evaluating and 
selecting schools. In section 4 of this papnr, I an concerned v.-^itli 
the effects of family choice in schooling. In the final section of 
this paper, I comm.ent on further research on family choice in 
schooling • 

Throughout the paper I draw upon the social science literature on 
family choice in schooling, some recent and unpublished case studies 
of family choice in schoolinj?, and my o\m thoughts and experiences. 
I belie- i thau this paper does provide a more useful framework for 
the study of family choice in schooling than previously available. 
It is my hope that it also provides some of the P:roundwork necessary 
for a theory of family choice* in schoolings 
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1. THE RAi\^GE OF CHOICE OPTIONS IN SCHOOLIMG 

The range of options extant in schooling today has never been 
systematically defined. Critics of the present organization of school- 
ing generally presuppose the litnitedness of schoolint^ options; 
defenders of today^s schools point to differences both uithin and 
outside of publicly-funded schooling. Indeed, I believe that it is 
a populc.^ impression that the number of scliooling alternatives has 
proliferated in the last decade. 

In this section, I discuss the first two of several determinants 
of family choice in schooling to be elaborated on in this paper: 
(a) the number and degree of differentiation of products (schooling? 
alternatives) in the educational marketplace, and (b) various means 
(choice mechanisms) by which families may make use of those products^ 

The. Number and Dif ferenti a tion of Schooling Alternatives 

The number and kind of options xjithin and outside of publicly- 
funded schooling varies from school district to school district, from 
city to city. The schooling alternatives in Eugene, Oregon are con- 
siderably different, both in number and in kind, than those in Portland, 
Oregon; schooling alternatives in Eugene and Portland are different 
than those in Seattle; all of x^hich are different than those in San 
Francisco, and so on. 

Exactly how many schooling alternatives exist in any given citv. 
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or sets of cities, is an empirical question \;hich has frenerally not 
been Cackled.^ I would hypothesize, though, that: 

• the number of schooling alternatives v7itliin cities varies 
directly \:±th the size of those cities, 

• the number of schooling alternatives v/ithin cities varies 
directly v/ith the deeree of socio-economic hcterocrenei ty 
witliin those cities, 

. the nuTTiber of schoolin^^; alternatives within cities varies 
directly \cfith the proportion of those cities' populations^; 
v/hich was attending post-secondary schooling? , and that 

. t.'»e number of schooling alternatives within cities varies 
significantly by region of the United States* 

The differentiation of schooling options has been studiec' even 
less than the number of schooling options (i.e. I am not ar/are that it 
has been studied at all). The number of schooling options may have 
nothing to do with the degree of differentiation betv/een schoolinc^ 
optloui.^* A small city could have a few higlily differentiated publicly- 
funded schools and a few highly differentiated non-publicly-f unded 
schools; a city with many schools could have very monotonous schoolin/^ 
options within publicly- funded schools and monotonous school in^r options 
in non-publicly-funded schools (i.e. in a parochial schoo] system 
operated by a single religious organization), 1 would hynothesize, 
however, that, as does the number of schooline alternatives, the denrree 
of differentiation of schoolin^t alternatives varies directly tjith size 
of city, degree of socio-economic heterogeneity, proportion of 

2 School districts in a few cities compile catalogs of alternatives 
x/ithin their districts; and groups in a number of cities, x/ithin the 
last few years, have begun to publish "learning resource directories," 
but there has been no attempt (that I know of) to compare these data or 
to collect such data from other cities on a systematic basis. 



population attending post-secondary schooling?; and that the. defrree 
of differentiation varies significantly by rej^ion.^ 



Choice Mechaaisms in Schooling: 

Writers on family choice in schoolinrt have acknox-jledaed several 

ways in which families raay select the locus of their ciiildren's 

schooling. Generally recot^nized are inovin ^ tlie family residence, and 

sending the children to private school (see f^antini, 1971:92; Fuchs, 

1969:55; Benson, in Coons and Sur^arman, 1971:4; Friedman, 1962:91; 

Center for the Study of Public Policy (CSPP) , 1970:1-2). Anthony DoT-ms 

(1970:266) suedes ts that parents iTiay 

buy entry into suburban schools vjlthout iTiOVinp. (in some cases) , 
or actually move into the jurisdictional area of some other 
school \7ithin the bi^-city system or into a suburban system. 

Christopher Jencks , in testimony before the U.S. Senate Select Comnittco 

ou Equal Educational Opportunity (SC on EEC, 1971:10984) points out 

that 

a number of school districts in northern Ne\; England do not 

iii?.intain public iiip.h schools but instead provide payments to 
parents to send their children to either a neighboring hic*h 
school or private academies, dependin^i: on the parents' choice. 

The chairer of that committee. Senator Ualter ?!ondale (D-'^inn), mentionr; 

that native Americans in some states receive Federal monies for their 

children's schooling, and can choose whe-^';^ rpend it (SC on EEO, 1971: 

10984). George LaNoue (1971:144) notes that "dual enrollment permits a 

student to select his curriculum from two or more learnin<z centers" and 
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^ Constructing a good measure of the "degree of differentiation" 
betvjeen sclioolin'^ options would most likely be problematic: hov; does 
one quantify the relative differences between a particular '''ontessori 
school and a particular publicly-funded school on one hand, and a "particular 
storefront school and a particular parochial ftcf'ool on the other? 



"exists in almost every state/* ColemaLi (1971 :vS5) su^7q;ests an 

additional set of means available to families: some cities, he says, 

alloVvT free choice at the high school levels. Here, the pupil 
has a choice among all schools in the c-f-y, althou,f^h schools 
are not located to make t'>o schools easiJy accessible to a 
child. 

llany of the above nentione! authors assume, usually ii::plicitly , 
that there are few, if any, alternatives uj.thin individual schools. 
Do\<»ns (1971:267) and Fantini (1971:92) state that vjhat little variation 
there is vithin schools is due primarily to chance and personality 
variables • 

Such is the range of choice niechanisins in school In?? mentioned in 
the social science literature. Without claiming that they are gener- 
ally extant in the U.S., or even in more than a few cases, I r^ould 
like to sucrgest several additional ways in which families may select 
the locus of their children's schoolin^^. In Portland, and likely in 
other racially heterogeneous cities, it is very easy, indeed encouraeed, 
for racial minorities (in Portland, Blacks) to po to predominantly- Anplo 
schools and vice versa. It hn.s also been possible in at least tV7o 
metropolitan areas — Hartford, Connecticut and Boston — for inner-- 
city youth to go to suburban schools. Chica<>o, Portland, Dallas, and 
probably other urban school districts, have **marnet schools' — schools 
often J but not exclusively vocational in nature, vzhich students trcm 
any part of the school district may attend. Most school districts in 
Oregon have some form of administrative transfer mechanise., by which 
families may send their children to schools other than the ones into 
wliicli they arc goo/;rnx>h -1 rn 1 ly pvo^^ Laminacl ; some school districts make 



It very easy to get such a transfer* 

Options are also available to parents and students, with seemingly 
increased frequency in the past few years, within individual schools, 
even at an elementary level. Noteable examples are the schools 
funded through the National Institute of Education's Experimental 
Schools Program located in Tacoaa, T.'ashington; Berkeley, California; 
Greenville County, South Carolina; Nev/ark, Mew Jersey; and San Antonio, 
Texas, as veil as schools in the U<S. Office of Iiconomic Opportunity- 
financed education voucher experiment in Alum Rock, California. It is 
my suspicion that, in some schools, parents also may re»^uest and re- 
ceive room (and thus, teacher) changes for their children • 

Two additional choice mechanisms have been either missed or i<>- 
ncred in the literature on family choice in schooling. First, paients 
may affect the locus of their children's schooling by not sending th*.^ 
to school — this is the case of the Araish, x:ho will not send their 
children to school beyond the eight grade (see Arons, 1972), as viell 
as those parents who have chosen to educate their children at home, 
outside of any school, and those parents (such as inif*rant farm laborer 
parents) who keep their children out of school so that they may work 
and earn money vital to the families' survival. According to a pair 
of recent newspaper articles (Keller, 1973a, 1973b), a rmall but in- 
creasing number of families in the Northwest are pullinj* their children 
out of publicly-funded schools and either educating them at hoir.e or 



During the 1971-1972 school year, almost 200O such transfers 
were granted in major Oregon school districts. In four out of the 
five largest districts in Oregon, more than 80% of the transfer requests 
received were approved (McMilan, Sonnenfeld, snd Jansen, 1972:6-7). 
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forming "family schools.'* One particular frroup, the National Parents 
League, '*fed up v;ith 'paganism and permissiveness' in the public sc^iools,'* 
has established 40 such "family schools," half of them in Orep;on nwd 
Washington (Keller, 1973a). ^ 

Second, children may themselves choose not to eo to school, or 
to go to school for onlv part of the day or part of the year. That many 
students choose to do this is evident not only from hieh drop-out. rates, 
but also from lov7 average daily attendance flexures (see Nactle, 1971) ♦ 
And there is some evidence to sufr.^est that these, too, are very rational 
choices: the 1937 U#S. Office of Education study on school dro^-outs 
(USOE, 1957) suggests that most students v?ho had dropped out in the 
period studied (1951-195^*) h-^.d dropped out due to economic necessity. 
There is also evidence which indicates that additional years of 
schooling makes little difference in the earning capacity of some 
groups of people — i.e. non-Anf^los (see Weiss, 1970; Hanocli, 1967; 
Harrison, 1971; Michaelson, 1968): perhans schooling isn ' t the best 
investment a younr; non-Anglo person can make for herself or himself. 

In summary, then, the folloTjing types of ways in which families 
may take advantage* of schooling alternatives are extant in schoolinf^ 
today: 

1. Cho j ce of alter natives vithin p;eocyraphica lly assigned 

publicly- fuiided school. Parents may affect the locus of 
their children's schooling, by either (a) altering the 
room (and teacher) assignments of their children, or 
(b) selecting one of several subprograms for their children. 



For a more lengthy and extremely interestin<> discussion of 
the idea and rationality of parents selecting education for their 
children by not sending them to school, see West, 1970:212-218. 
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2 • Transfer , part -"time or full-time , to another school in saTno 
publicly-funde d school distric t > Without movinrr , parents 
may (a) enroll their children in dual enrollment programs 
(part-time in another school), or (b) enroll their children 
full-time in a school other than the one within whose area 
they fall. This would include magnet school, administrative* 
transfer , and desegregation pro grains • 

3, Trans fer to a school in another publicly- funde d school 

distr ict « ^/ithout moving, parents may have their children 
attend a school in a district other than in the one in v7hicii 
they reside. This would include both rural to urban tuition 
exchange schemes and urban to suburban desegregation schemes, 

^* T ransfer to _a non-publicly- funded school. Parents may send 
tb.eir children to a school or schools outside of the public 
school systems. 

^* ^^csidence to another part of same publicly- 

funded school d istrict « ^ 

6 . Hove residence to another publicly-f utided school district , ^ 

^* In school / ou.t of school . Parents may decide not to send 
their children to school; children may decide not to qo to 
school . 



Factors Affecting the Range o f Choice Opjr . ions Actually Available to 
Families 

. Schooling alternatives are available to families on a diff- 
erential basis. The CSPP (1970:1-2), H. Levin (1968:3A), Ginzbero 
(1971:379), Benson (in Coons and Sugarman, 1971:4), and Friedman 
(1962:91), among others, sugj^est that poor people and some racial and 
ethnic minority groups have a severely limited ran?>e of schoolin<7 
alternatives a%raiiable to them — poor people can afford neither to 
send their children to private schools nor to pay for housinf^ and 
property taxes in those areas \7ith "better" publicly-funded schools; 



^ Either of these could be accomplished v;ithout the family ever 
having to move: it is general knowledge that some students (notably 
athletes) change their residence, and thus the school vjhere they 
Q attend, by moving in with (or telling school officials that they have 

moved \j±i:\\) friends or relatives. 
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infomation and trauspurtation costs also are a creater burden for 
poor people than for wealthier people ♦ Mon-An2;los are 1 incited even 
further in their options by their even lower incomes and by their 
exclusion from certain residential neighborhoods and certain schools. 

Some families may have more choice options than other families 
due to admissions criteria. As Arons (1971:347-349), Ginzberg (1971: 
378), and Coons and Sugarinan (1970:27) point out, adT.issions r)olicies 
(especially at non-publicly-funded schools) may discriminate ajrrainst 
people not of certain religious sects, races, or "levels of intelli- 
gence." (Although non-Anglos are often discriminated agains t_ in school 
admissions, in some cases they actually are discriminated for: in 
Portland, for instance, responding?; to pressures to desep.regate , tlie 
publicly-funded city school district has placed persons in the 
commuIr^^y t.j solicit Blacks to transfer to predominantly-Anfzlo 
schools . ) 

Policie*; v/hich require families to defend tlieir requests for 

admission into schools or classrooms may restrict the choice options 

of some families. According to Partington (1970:43, 44) the 

eloquent and persistent parent, literate and persuasive, x<^hc 
understands the official mind, who knows how to find out for 
himself what his rights are, is Tn.ore likely than any other 
parent to have his way, without necessarily having a stronger 
case than his more reticent neighbor. 

Sonnenfeld (1972:30) speculates that people v;ith lesser am.ounts of 
schooling likely cannot wage as effective an argument with school ad- 
ministrators (over obtaining an administrator transfer) as could persons 
with greater amounts of schooling. 

Transportation policies also may restrict options available to 
some families. School districts may, for instance, provide bussing only 
to "n^ -hbo::hood schools,** and then only students living greater thau a 




c^H'tain distance from those schools. 
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2, THE PROCESSES OF FAMILY CHOICE IIJ SCIlOOLriG 

In this section I rough out a model of family choice-makincr in 
schooling, building on the frame^/ork of a general, decision-process 
model of consumer behavior developed by Engel, Kollat, and Blackuell 
(1963) • The present model is, of course, subject to emDirlcal verifi- 
cation and modification. 

En^el , Kollat , and BlackT^Tell ' s Model 

The decision-process model of consumer behavior developed by Env:^Gl, 
Kollat, and Blackwell (hereinafter referred to as EK&B) "consists of 
five processes linked in a sequep.ce: (l) problem recognition, (2) alt- 
ernative evaluation — internal search, (3) alternative evaluation — 
external search, (4) purchase, and (5) outcomes" (EK&B, 1973:46). (See 
Figur*^ 1.) 



Insert Figure 1 About Here 



The consuming unit in EK^B's model must (1) recognize a discrep- 
ancy betX7een the reality of its situation and its ideals for that 
situation before it has any motivation to alter the situation. Once 
such a discrepancy — a "problem" — has been recof:nized, the consuming? 
unit may feel a need to (2 and 3) identify and evaluate alternative 



courses of action. Satisfied that, at least given the circuinstances , 
it is kno\/ledgeable enough to make a decision, the consuir.inp; unit (4) 
decides whether to purchase or not to purchase, where the purchase shall 
be made, and in the case of multiple brands, whica brand shall be pur- 
chased. But (5) matters do not cease once such a decision is made: 
"perceived doubt about the wisdom of the action can trieger a search 
for information to justify the decision; and ... the outcomes may 
change circumstances sufficiently to serve as a stim.ulus for further 
behavior*' (ER'£:B, 1968:49). 

Family choice in schooling, being a special case of consumer choice, 
is easily fitted into the framex^^ork of EK^B's model: (1) fam.ilies 
recognize discrepancies between the schooling which their children are 
receiving (or are scheduled . to receive) and the schooling which they 
would prefer; (2 and 3) they search for and evaluate alternative ways 
of resolving this discrepancy; (4) they select a school; and (5) they 
experience the consequences of, and reevaluate, their decision. 

Active V • Passive Choice in Schooling 

Before proceeding, I must distinguish betv^een "active" and "passive" 
choice in schooling, for it is with active choice in schoolinfz that I am 
px"im.arily concerned in this paper. 

I believe it reasonable to contend that families select schools for 
their children either actively or passively. Passive choices are de- 
fined as those situations in which families do not consider more than 
one schooling alternative in selecting schools for their children. An 
example of passive choice in schooling is families automatically sendinrt 
their children to their lor;=il "neighborhood school." Ac t ive choices are 
defined as those situations in which families sr.lect a school for their 
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children only after serious consideration of multiple schooling 
alternatives. 

I assume that there vjould be no active choice in schooling (a) 
if all families with children in school were satisfied with those school 
situations, (b) if families with children entering school had no reason 
not to send their children to the neart^^t, least expensive (probably 
publicly-funded) school, or (c) if all schools were the same. Cer^- 
tainly, however, there is dissatisfaction with schools, and there is 
product variation in the educational marketplace; hence, 1 believe that 
at least some families at any f^iven time are malciug active rather 
than passive choices. (21os*: families prr/oably make both kinds of 
choices, the particular kind varying from year to year as familial 
and environmental circumstances change.)^ 

P recipitants of Active Family Choice in Scho o ling 

What, then, brings families to the point of seriously consideriprr 
multiple schooling alternatives for their children? Tv7o things, I be- 
lieve, are necessary for this to happen. First, families must recog- 
nize that their present schooling situation (or the situation they 
normally would have selected for the children) is not Xi/hat they desire 
(or can afford) — tixis is the process of "problem recof>nition. " And 
second, families must have an expectation that there is a reasonable 
probability that they could do something about the dissatisfactory 
situation if they attended to it. Let us consider each of these 

^ I do not attempt in this paper to address the empirical ques- 
tion of defining exactly when a given family is making an active or a 
passive choice of schooling. Answering such a question does have its 
difficulties — e.g. arriving at an acceptable definition of when a 
family considers schooling alternatives "seriously" enough to call that 
consideration "active choice." 
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necessary conditions in sone depth. 

Problem Rec o gnition in Family Choice ^n Schooling « I consider the 
problein recognition process in two types of cases: x/here families are 
(passively) consuming schooling at the time of problem recof>nition; and 
where families, because they have recently moved, or because their chil^^^lrer 
are just entering the first grade, are not yet consum.ini? schoolinp. In 
the forv.;er type, families are changing; their consumption; in the latter 
type, families are establishing: their consumption of schooline. 

For families who are consuming schooling at the time of problem recog- 
nition, problem recognition leads to the consideration of schools other t-^nn 
the schools Xv'hich their children are attending at the time. By de- 
finition> it is assumed that before problem recognition families \vere 
relatively satisfied ^jith the schooling they vTere consum.ing — i.e. 
that the schooline being consumed \Tas the best possible for that 
family, given family preferences, resources, and market constraints, 
"Problem recognition,** then, im.plies that something has occured to 
cause the family to question ^.7hether or not the schooling they are 
consuming at that time really is the best possible school in^r they 
could obtain, given their constraints. Any one or a combination of 
the following things may happen; 

^ * "^^^ quality of sc hooling: at the school s where familie s 

originally consumed schooling may decline * The quality of 
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schooling at a particular school may decline (a) as 
the quality of schooling inputs (i.e. the aTOunt of 
money allocated to the school, the average exper- 
ience of the teaching staff, the averaee education of 
the teaching staff, the teachers-student ratio, the 
condition of the physical plant, the socio-economic 
composition of the student- population, etc.) declines, 
or (b), in a relative sense, as the quality of school- 
ing inputs at alternative suppliers of schooling? 
increases, 

^ ' '^^^^ ^os^s of school ing at the or iginal schools may rise > 
The costs of schooling at a particular school may in- 
crease (a) as the direct monetary costs (tuition, 
property taxes , incidental fees , transportation fees , 
etc.) rise, (b) cs the indirect monetary costs (i.e. 
loss of potential earnings while in school, trans- 
portation costs) rise, or (c) as the social costs 
(decreased immediate enjoyment of life; decreased 
future enjoyment, status, etc.) rise. The cost of 
schooling at a particular school also (d) may chancre 
in . a relative sense (i.e. if the costs of schooling 
at alternative suppliers decreased) . 

3 . Families ' pe rceptions of the quality / ^^^^ of schoclintT 
at the or iginal sc hools may change . Through (a) 
access to nev; information sources and through (b) 
l:nowledgeability of greater amounts of information, 
families' perceptions of the quality/cost of schooling 
at a Particular school may cliange. This increased 
information nay also cause families to become av/are 
of alternative sources of schooling with either 
greater quality for the same cost or lovrer cost for the 
same quality. 

^ • '^^^ Q^^lity of schooling preferred by^ families m.ay rise > 
Fam.ilies^ schooling preferences may change (a) as they 
perceive a change in the needs of the children, (b) 
as they change their idea of what philosophy or style 
of schooling is best for the children, (c) as their 
aspirations for the children's schooling change, (d) as 
the parents' social or status aspirations change, (e) as 
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parents' or children's reference groups chan^^e, or 
(f) as the family becoines aware of ne\-7 schooling op- 
tions . 

5 . Faniilies ' ability to ineet the costs of schoolinp may 
increase or decrease * Families' ability to r.ieet the 
costs of schooling may change (a) as the family life- 
cycle chani]:es (i#e# as the parents earn rnoro^ as there 
become more children), or (b) as the family decides 
to put a greater or lesser portion of their total 
incom.e into schooling rather than other ^roods and ser- 
vices • 

For families who are not yet consuming schooling, problem 
recognition takes on different characteristics. Rather than callinf> 
previous consumption of schooling into question, problem reco^;- 
..Ition calls into question expected consumption. Families V7ith 
children entering first grade and families who have iust moved, I 
hypothr. Lze, '^normally'* send their ch:.ldran to the nearest, 
.'.east costly school (i.et the publicly-funded "neighborhood 
school*') — thus selecting schooling passively — • unless there are 
reasons not to « These reasons would be such as the quality of 
schooling at the nearest school being too lov;; the costs of schooling 
at that school being too high; or the style of schoolinq; not 
meeting their preferences. In other words, for families who are 
not yet consuming schooling, "problem recognition" is the recognition 
that the schooling supplied at the nearest school is not in accordance 
with their demand. 
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This second type of problem recognition most likely happens as 
the family obtains greater information concerning the nature of sch.ool- 
ivg at t.iat nearest school. Information vhich leads to problem recoe*- 
nition may come from (a) friends, (b) neighbors, (c) collcaeues, (d) 
school personnel, (e) school public relations materials, (f) the ne^^s 
media, or (g) parents' visits to the school. 

Ue now have an in ven tory of precipitants of active fairily choice 
in schooling. Problem recognition may result from. the occurance of 
any one of these precipitants; it seems plausible, hov;ever, that the 
probability of problem recognition beinc^ "tri<^eered''' increases consider- 
ably v7ith the occurance of each additional precipitant. In most cases, 
problem recognition in family clioice in schooling probably occurs over 
a period of time rather than instantaneously. 

The particular occurence(s) leading to active family choice in 
schooling are important in that not only do they initiate the whole 
choice -process, but they also help determine the particular course of 
that process. If, for instance, a family is seeking? and evaluating 
schools because they feel that their child is being alienated by the 
educational philosophy of the school she or he is attending, they are 
likely to be extraordinarily conscious of educational philosophy as 
they search; further, they ire likely to seek a philosophy ot her than 
the one of the present school- 
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And after problem recOi:;nition ? Problem reco^^nition Is a necessary, 
but not sufficient, condition for the initiation of active family 
choice in schooling. This is true for at least three reasons: 

(1) The marrnitude of sorne problems families become a;7are of 
may not be c>reat enoufxh to motivate them to do anything about the 
problems — it mifrht 00^3 1 families more to do some thine abou!: 
the problems than it T/ould for them to "live with the problems." 

(2) Some families do not have adequate resources v^ith which 

to do anything about problems, even if they are avjare of those problems 
e.g. inner-city residents may be aware of the relatively poor quality 
of schooling in many of their publicly-funded schools, but may 
not have the time or the financial or political resources to do 
much aLout it. If a family has no expectation of beine able to 
do something about a problem, why should it proceed any further? 

(3) Using Hirscliman's (1970) terminolof^y , families may not 
attempt to "exit" unless they have failed, or expect to fail, in 
attempts to "voice" — in other words, once families have perceived 
a problem x^/ith the schoolin^^ thoy are consuming, they may remaf.n 

at that school and attempt to remedy the situation before they 
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actively search for alt-^rnative suppliers of schooline.^ 

This then, is the first process of family choice in schooling?: 
the "p.. ^ blert'-recognition** process* Families are (or are not) now activ- 
ly involved in the choice-makin^^ process. Once involved, families 
go through tT7o additional processes before making a choice of 
schools: they identify a range of schooling alternatives from v/hicl: 
they can make that choice (this identification nay or nay not involve 
external search), and they evaluate those alternatives. 



^Two thin^^s should be noted about exit and voice. First, voice 
can be prohibitively expensive for poor and non-Anelo peoole. As Arecn 
and Jencks (1971:50) state, "mounting an effective caTP.pai^c^n to 
change local public schools takes an enormous amount of time, ener.f^y, 
and money . . ♦ few parents have the political skill or commit- 
ment to solve their problems this v/ay.** 

Second, the loyalty , or commitment, of a family to each of its 
members, to their children's schools, and to their neighborhood 
could play an important p^" . c in determining how quick that family 
is to attempt to leave a less tlian satisfactory school situation. 
Hirschman (1970:53) writes that "the importance of loyalty . . • is 
that ±1: can neutralize v/ithin certain limits the tendency of the 
most quality conscious customers or members to be the first to exit." 
Putting this in the context of schooling, one would postulate that, 
to the degree that they are loyal to each other more so than to their 
schools or to their neighborhood, a family will tend to more readily 
move out of those school situations or that neighborhood. 

For a further explication of the implications of exit, voice, 
and loyalty, see Hirschman (1970). 
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The Search Process in Family Choice in Schoolinrr 
According to £K&B (1973:375), 

Following the recognition of a problem, the consumer enr'a^zes in 
internal search and alternative evaluation. Relying exclusivelv 
on information from past experiences, the consumer uses exist- 
ing attitudes to identify and evaluate alternative solutions 
to the problem* 

Internal search and evaluation can produce three differeni: types 
of outcomes. First, if the process produces satisfactory 
results, the consumer may forego external search and proceed to 
the purchasing process stage. Second, internal search may 
convince the consumer that there is no viable way of solving 
the problem and so the process may halt. The third and final 
ty^e of outcome is that the consumer decides to eneaee in 
external search and alternative evaluation. 

In external search, 

the consumer uses various sources of external information, such 
Ds mass media, personal sources, and marketer-dominated sources 
(advertisements, dealer visits and so on), to learn about 
the number of alternative solutions to the perceived problem, 
the characteristics and attributes of these alternatives, 
and their relative desirability* 

The extent of the search process . ^Jhether or not a ccnsum.inq 
unit enters into external search, and how long it continues it, 
say EKGB (1973:376), depends on the perceived costs and benefits 
of the process, as v;ell as on the risks involved. Thus we mi^^ht 
expect 

families vrho have just gone through the choice-making 
process (and were going through it again) ; 

• families who cannot afford the co!r>i..-» of external search; 
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•families to whom the expected benefits of external search 
are not great; and 

•families ivho perceive smaller risks in selecting schools 
not to prolong (if enter- into) external search. Families who have 
just come through the choice process probably have a considerable 
amount of information still on hand (unless, of course^ they have 
moved in the interim). External search likely is relatively expensive 
for some families — e.g. large families, poor families, relatively 
isolated families (such as rural families), and those families who 
have just moved — and thus less likely to occur. Other families — 
i.e. those x/ith the least valuation of schooling:, and those vho per- 
ceived the least amount of differentiation between schooling alter- 
natives — may no.t see many reasons to prolong the search process • 

Some (see,for instance, Ginzberg, 197j?'^79) hc^ve speculated that 
poor parents lack a sufficiently high valuation of schooling to make 
"informed judgements** concerning choice of schools. Tata concernin*^ 
the socio-economic distribution of the valuation of schooling, hoT-7- 
ever, are inconclusive. Coons and Sugarman (1971:16), though admitting 
the roughness of their measure, cite the fact that poor school distri.^ts 
"often tax themselves at a higher rate than do richer school districts" 
as evidence that poor people are at least as quality-conscious in 
regard to school -intr nrc T/onl i-hicx- pcopTo, Btitler, et al . (1969:27) 
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report that famill.n, regardless of- socio-economic' status, race, or'- 
urban/ suburban *. evidence, xrauld prefer "a neighborhood v.^ith a better 
than average school system but higher than average tax rate" (78 per 
cent) to a "nei iborhood with a lower than average tax rate, but 
v;orse than average school system" (15 per cent). 

External t- ources of_ information * Information about school incr 
options may be available to families from a number of sources: 

• from neighbors, friends, and colleagues; 

from the direct experience of the children (either children 
who used to go, or children v^ho are still going to a 
particular school); 

from the direct experience of the parents (i.e. visits to 
the schools); 

• from testing information provided by the schools or school 
district; 

• from other information provided by the schools or school 
district; 

from the mass media. 
The information-utilizing capacity of any 'given family is 
likely to depend both on how much information that family obtains and 
on its ability to comprehend that information. The number of sources 
of information a family has access to, in turn, is probably d^^pendent 
upon the income, social class, and race of the family; the length of 
the family* s residence in the neighborhood; and the extent of schools* 
and ochool districts* In^onnafion programs* Some information is 
costly ~ both in terms of time and in terms of money — and thus 
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less available to poorer people and those \?ho work longer and more rir^id 
i:ours; other information is available only to people ulth "connections" 
in the '^right" places — it is generally loi;er class people v;ho do not have 
access to privileged sources; and some sources of ?.nf ormation are tnor^, 
closed for non-Anglo families than for Anfrlo families (this being a 
function of both social clasrj and race). The length of a family's 
residence in a neighborhood is important for obvious reasons — the 
longer a family resides in an area (up to a point), the more kno\'- 
Ic-dgeable that family \;ill be concerning the school options in that 
area. Wilder, et^sl. (196G, cited in CS?P, 1971:11098) studied the 
impact of the extent of school districts' information programs in 
several East Coast cities. They found' that '*an absence of school- 
structured iuformatioa activities had virtually no impact on the 
knowledge of raiddle-class parents" while significantly reducing the 
knowledgeability of poor parents. 

A family's ability to c .mprehend information is likely dependent 
upon both the quality of that information and on the amount of f ormc^.l - 
or informal education the family has had* There seems to be general 
agreement in the literature on family choice in schooling that not only 
is extant information about schooling options available to families 
sparse, but also it is of poor quality (see Downs, 1970:264-293; 1971: 
11088-11113; Ginsberg, 1971 : 373-'389) . I suspect that better educated 
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families are better able to comprehend information about schooline 
options (hou well educated a family is, hovjever, is not necessarily 
correlated with the number of years of schooling menbers of the fanily 
have had) • 

,* 

The total amount of inforination about scliooline options that 
families have, then, is dependent upon the extent of the external 
search, the amount of stored information recalled, the number of 
information sources extant, and the number of information sources 
utilized , 

The Evaluation of Schooling Alternatives 

Having sought out and identified a number (perhaps one) of 
schooling alternatives, how do families evaluate the various alter- 
natives? Several factors may be involved: 

the relative valuation of sources of information; 

the evaluative criteria used in comparing the alternatives; 

• the relative v/eightint? of those criteria; 

• the relative importance of schooling and other goods and 
services; and 

• the family decision-making process. 

The relative valuat ion of sources of information . EK&B (1968;40S- 
411) identify a number of factors xi7hich may be involved in the relative 
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valuatlon of various sources of information. Tney note that 

(1.) Generally • • . consumers will use the mass media to learn 
about the availability and attributes of alternatives, 
and personal sources to evaluate the alternatives, . . 

(2») Unless the consumer is sufficiently confident of the 
validity of information obtained from a source, he is 
not likely to use the information even if it has a hiqh 
predictive value. . • 

(3.) Different acquisition costs may be involved in obtaining 

information from different sources . « • it appears that 

consumers prefer that source v;hich involves the least cost 

and effort in order to collect the desired information, . . 

(4.) The amount and type of risk perceived by the consumer 

affects the specific information Fources that arc utilized 
• • • the importance of personal sources generally increases 
as tlie cost of the item purcha«:ed increases. • . 

(5i) Certain characteristics of the decision-making unit affect 

the types of sources used in making decisions. For example, 
personal sources are typically less effective than others 
if the consumer is socially isolated . . • There is also 
evidence that the more the husband and v;ife's friends 
constitute separate social netvyorks, the greater will be the 
influence of those friends relative to other sources. 
Finally, in those situations where the decision-makin<> 
process is performed independently by both parties, or 
by one spouse alone, personal sources will be more 
important than \7hen other role structures exist. 

From this I expect that, to the degree that families have a hiqh 

valuation of schooling, they value personal (as opposed to mass media) 

sources in evaluating schooling alternatives, EK&B's hypothesized 

factors also lead me to predict that, in situation? of tension or 

conflict between various community groups and schools, members of those 

community groups i/ould tend to disbelieve information distributed by 
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the schools, \;hile tending to emphasize information suT>j>lied by 
members of their o\m groups. 

Some social scientists believe that the social class of the 
family making a choice cf schooling: options is important in deter- 
mining the relative valuation of information sources. They believej 
as Fric :.jan (in llaynard, 1967) puts it, that "the rich are always 
the tastemakers." Jencks reiterates this point in testimony before 
the U. S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity 
(SC on EEO, 1971:11010): "the perception of a good school in the 
poor people •s eyes," he contends, "is the school rich people want." 

The only bit of empirical evidence concerning the relative vaJijat'ii 
of information sources in family choice in schooling comes from the 
Southeast Alternatives Experimental Schools project in Minneapolis. 
Sederberg and Alkire (1972:25) report data indicating that parents felt 
that they had given more weight to information published and distri- 
buted by the public schools than information obtained from friends and 
neighbors,^ 



-'It should be noted that the SEA Experimental Schools project had 
only bee.i in operation for one year prior to the survey in v/hich these 
data were collected. One possible explanation of the weight parents 
gave to public school--originated information in this case is that the 
programs v;ere so new that, in fact, nobody but the public schools 
knew much about the available schooling alternatives. 
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The evaluative criteri a used in comparing schooling: alternative s . 
The evaluative criteria v;hich families use in Comparing schoolinc 
alternatives likely vary in both relative strength and nu^^ber. Fami- 
lies may use one or more of the following criteria: distance f-rom 
home to Jchool; cost and availability of transportation from home to 
school; proximity of schools to after-school child care; safety of the 
route from home to school; the school's program; the quality of the 
school's teaching staff; the teacher-student ratio; the nature of the 
school's studei'^t body; the nature of the school's physical plant; the 
"feel" of the school; monetary cost (tuition, fees, etc.) ^:ie 
school; how many of the children's friends and siblinf^s attend the 
school; and others. Little is knovm about \jhich of these 
criteria are in fact used by families, or about the relative importance 
of these criteria to families 

EK&B see the evaluative criteria as being elements of an "alter- 
native comparison process," in which evaluative criteria are con- 
trasted with product characteristics, resulting in a set of "acceoc^ble' 
alternatives and a set of "unacceptable" alternatives (EK&B, 1963:451). 
(Spe Figure 2.) 

^^»^hat evidence there is concerning the use and v/eightinp; of these 
criteria is reviewed in section 3 of this paper. 
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Insert Figure 2 About Here 



The rela t ive importance of schoolinjg and other eoods and services . 
The relative importance of schooling and other goods and services may 
be significant in that if schooling has less importance, the family 
may prefer to put its energy (or financial) resources into more 
important goods and services, (In fact, as I rasntion in the first 
section of this paper, if schooling has a negative marginal utility 
for a particular family (as it may for non-Anglos), the family may 
very rationally decide not to send its children to school at all.) 

The family dec is ion-making process . Also of concern in the 
alternative evaluation process is the relative influence of family 
members — to vhat decree, for instance are the children influential 
in the evaluation? The amount of influence children have probably 
varies considerably between families. However, I hypothesize that 
the amount of influence that children have in the evaluation of 
schooling alternatives increases as the age of the children increases* 
Data from Minneapolis tend to support this hypothesis: at an elemen- 
tary level, 76 per cent of the saaple of experimental school .parents 
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resppnded ' tUati they had had the most influence in deciding vrhich school 
their children would attend — only 16 per* cent responded that their 
children had had ':he most influence; at the high school level, only 
32 per cent of the parents responded that they had had the most in- 
fluence (Sederberg and Alkire, 1972:23, 88). 

Purchasin<> Processes in P^anilv C^^oice in Schoolinc? 

The fourth process in EK&B's model of consumer behavior is the 
purchasing process (see Figure 1) • Families at this point have com- 
pleted (at lectst temporarily) their search for schooling alternatives, 
and, having evaluated the various alternatives, have accumulated a set 
of "acceptable" alternatives and a set of "unacceptable" alter- 
natives, (Either of these sets may contain all or none o{. the 
school alternatives considered.) EK&B sugges': (1968:445) that 

Purchasing processes produce two major types of outcomes — 
**purcha3e" or "lialt." A purchase may occur xjlien the consumer 
finds r*n alterncitive that satisfies his evaluative criteria. 
The process may halt because there are no alternatives that 
satisfy the evaluative criteria or because the consumer 
cannot find them « • . 

Presumably, families select that schoolinfr alternative (possibly 
the school situation they are presently in) T:hich maximizes the 
net benefits to them* If time and energy are the primary costs of 
choice-making, and those costs are high, families may select the 
schooling options which they can select most quickly. Families 
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who see little difference betv/een cu^'joling options or v/ho feel 
schooling to be relatively unimportant nay make such decisions. If 
the costs of changing schools (i.e# costs of psycholoeical adjust- 
ment, plus aiditional transportation,, tuition and fee costs, if any) 
are greater than the perceived benefits of chancing, then the choic- 
may"/ be made to'iontinue at the original school. 

TK&B mention (1968:447) that the purchasing process may be 
confounded as the consumer enters into the store: some aspect ol th? 
store environment may alter the purchase decisions held by the con- 
sumer before entering the store. The purchasinf^ act in schooline may 
be said to take place in that place (usually in the school or schco]. 
district office) v;here parents officially enroll their children in 
schools* If, at thj.s point, parents net into a heated discussion 
the school principal, they may decide not to enroll their kids in that 
school after all. 

Post-Purchase Behavior in Family Choice in Schoolinf^ 

Consumer behavior does not necessarily end vrith the purchase of 
a product: consumers may evaluate the product as the\ use it and may 
also search for other products. Such ccntinued evaluation or search 
may result in **postdecision dissonance" (EK&B, 1968:506) « Pest- 
decision doubts are likely to occur xjhen 
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K The decision is important to the individual in terms of its 
psychological significance to hin, financial c^itlays, r.nd 
so on. In other words, he becomes committed to his 
choice and finds little opportunity to reverse the 
decision that has been made, 

2. The alternatives not chosen have desirable features* 

3. A number of desirable alternatives are available. 

4. Available alternatives are qualitatively dissimilar that 
Is, each has some desirable unique features (referred to 

in the terminology of dissonance theory as low "cognitive 
overlap*') . 

5. Perception and thought about unchosen alternatives is 
undertaken as a result of free v7ill (volition) v?ith little 
or no outside applied pressure. If pressure is applied, 
the individual will do what he is forced to do without 
letting his o\m point of view or preference really be 
challenged . 

cr when an "individual's expectations regardinc* the product are not 
confiirmed or fulfilled" (EK&B, 1968:512). 

In schooling, once families have selected a school many of then 
may evaluate the quality of their purchases: are they getting what 
they thought they were going to get? Are they satisfied V7ith w?!at 
they are getting? To what degree are their ideals not being met? 
A non-affirmative answer to any of these questions could lead to 
dicsonance, and, in turn, to dissonance-reducin<5 behavior. 

EK&B.'^suggest that consumers may attempt to decrease disgonance by 
(1) "increasing the perceived attractiveness of the chosen alternative 
and/or dcx^rsgrading the desirability of tho;:^e t-^at x^^ere not" chosen"; 
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(2) "concluding that all alternatives are essentially identical, even 
though this was not felt to be true during prepurchase deliberations**; 
or (3) "stiarch.l.;g for additional inforination that presumably serves 
to confirm, the wisdom of the choice" (EK&B, 1968:507-508). 

If che dissonance isn't reduced^ the entire choice-process 
may start once again. It seems logical, however, that the choice 
process does not go on in endless cycles*, at some point "choice- 
fatigue" must bpf'.one so great that the costs in terms of personal 
frustration, time and energy drive the family from makinn^ any 
further choices or changes. 

I have now ccinplated sketching out a model of the processes of 
family choice in schooling. I have considered the (1) problem 
recognition, (2) search, (3) alternative evaluation, (4) purchase, 
and (5) postpurchase processes in family choice in schoolinq;. 



^^Choice-fatigue may induce families to attempt , for the 
first time, or again, to change th© dissatisfactory situation from whi^'; 
they had been trying to escape. Of course such actions may lead to, 
or may be preempted by "voice-fatigue" — trying to chantre the situation 
with few or no perceived results. Cf. llirschman, I970» 
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3. CRITERIA IN FAl'ilLIES' SELECTION OF SCHOOLS 

The social science literature suggests four types of criteria 
x^hich may be used by families in their evaluation and selection of 
schooling alternatives. These are criteria related to the location of 
the school, the school program, the school environir.ent, and the 
monetary costs of attending the school. 

Locatioji of the S chool 

Several aspects of schools' location may be liiiportant to families 
clioosing schools: the di stance froin home to school, the safety of 
the route from home to school, and the proximity of the school to^ 
after -school child care* A number of authors cite the distance of th^- 
school from the home as being the most important criterion in fam.ily 
choice in schooling. The CSFP (1970:4), for instance, assert?, that 
"most parents will . . . choose schools near their homes even if they 
have a much wider range of choices." The National Education Finance 
Project (IIEFP, I971;40), Rhodes (1972;!), Kamman (1972:38), Downs (1970 
288), and Havighurst (1972:50) make similar statements, Jencks 
(SC on EEO, 1S71:j 988) qualifies such a conclusion: "If people ro.ally 
perceive a difference between schools," he testifies, "most of 
them seem to prefer the school which is supposed to be better, even 
if it is not in the neighborhood . . . a lot depends on the degree to 
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which the schools become different from one another.'* The distance 
from home to school iriay increase in importance to the dectree that 
additional transportation costs are incurred. 

Empirical evidence is sparse. Some of it tends to substantiate 
opinions such as the CSPP ' s ; other of it, hox-zever, seems to point 
in different directions. Jerdee and Rosen (1973), in a simulation of 
choi::e in schooling involving upper-middle class Anglos, found a 
45-minute bus ride to be considerably more important than either the 
socio-economic composition of the student body or the difference 
between traditional and innovative teachinc^. Binderman (1972:497), 
in a study of the choice-making behavior of Black families in a Sor.the 
freedom of choice school district, found the perceived difference in 
distance to the Anrrlo and to the Black schools to be important 
in the desegreeate/non-desegr estate decision-making process — families 
generally selecting the school perceived to be closer; the difference 
in distance perceived, hov/ever, was highly correlated \;ith degree of 
alienation, leaving the significance of this finding unclear. 
VIeinstein and Geisel (1962:25), in another study of Black family 
choice-making behavior in a freedom of choice school district, found 
that desegregating families often gave as their chief reason for 
desegregating their perception that the An^rlo school was closer than 
the Black school. 
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Reporting about family choice in the Alun Hock voucher experiment, 
ilecklenberger (1^^72:24) states that 95 per cent of the parents ch.ose 
their "neif^hborhood" schools, ^2 Xn the first of its fiv^ y(?.qrr;, ^ho 
ilinnaapolis Experimental Schools project reports that 74 per cert 
of the students in the project attended schools in their original 
attendance areas. The school located in the central of three 
attendance areas, hoT/ever, drew 45 per cent of its students from 
outside of its attendance area (-la^/itsch, 1972:5, 6), Dylie 
(1972: ld-19) , in first year evaluation of Rochester, Ne^^ York's 
urban-suburban pupil transfer prograiTi, notes that 27 per cent of 
those urban studentsv;ho T^ished that thsy trent to the city school 
near their home (47 per cent of all the urban students so wishevO 
did so because they could walk to school, because they didn't like 
the bus ride, or because the school was closer. 

In actuality, families mifrht have hierarchies of distr.nce pre- 
ferences: Clark and Rushton (1970:491), two economic p;eographers , 

■^^One reason v/hy there may have been little movement betvjeen 
neighborhoods in Alum Rock is that each school has within it 
several, often strikeingly different, alternatives: familief? with 
diverse needs may have been able to find schoolin.f^ alternatives 
sui table to them withou t having to go to different schools , 
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contend that "consumers who have not chosen the nearest place do not 
shov^ any tendency to choose among the ether alternatives on the 
basis of difference." Later (Clark and Rushton, 1970:496), they 
qualify this, postulating the existance of "spatial indifference 
zones" — zones within which consumers would be indifferent to 
differences .'n distance. 

Several additional location-related factors (at an elementary 
level only) are suggested by Sonnenfeld (1972), in a study of family 
choice in the Eugene, Oregon publicly-funded schools: traffic between 
home and Gchool, safety of route to school, and proximity of school to 
after-school child care. Sonnenfeld also reports th^t, for families 
who had recently moved, distance may have become less important 
relative to other criteria: some such families requested adminis- 
trative transfers for their children to the "neif?hborhood school" 
in the area from which they had just moved; these requests were, 
according to parents "so that children could be vyith their friends" 
or because "ve didn't \7ant our children to have to chance schools just 
because \7e moved •" 

School Program 

The nature of the school profjram, particularly the school's general 
pedagogical approach , the existence of unique course offerings and 
the quality of the teaching staff , is central to family choice in 
schooling. 
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Sonnenfeld (1972) concludes that, at the secondary level, schools' 
programs (and general environment) vere of primary importance in 
parents* requests for transfers out cf or into particular schools • , Kel- 
ler (1972), reporting about a mass exodus of parents from one particular 
inner-city high school in Portland, notes among other things that 

parents feel the school offers a watered down curriculum . . .if 
test results, welfare rolls, and dropout rate are any indication, 
Jefferson needs . , , extra help more than any school in the 
city , , , Jefferson has had four principals since 1968^ Teacher 
turnover is also high. 

School programs seem to have made a significant impact on parental choice 
of schools in Minneapolis, also. 59 per cent of the parents in Southeast 
Alternatives reported to the school district that the most important 
factor in their school selection was the school *s program (sederberg and 
Alkire, 1972;22)# Further evidence of the importance of school program 
in Minneapolis is provided by Rawitsch (1972:8; 1973:2), vzho reports that 
the "most structured elementary option in the Experimental Schools 
project area" was the only school which lost students; other, "les.*^ 
structured schools" each recorded net gains in the number of students attend- 
ing them. Similarly in Alum Rock, over 60 per cent of parents in 
the voucher program opted for new and non-traditional programs ~ 
in spite of the fact that over 95 per cent of then contii-wied to send 
their children to their "neighborhood" schools (Education Summary, 1972), 
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In the Rochsster, Nev York urban-suburban pupil transfer prot>rain 

Although the stated purpose of the profrram \:ac the reduction 
of racial isolation, only one parent indicated this was her reason 
for enrolling her child in the proerarn. The majority claimed 
their children T7ere participants becuase they felt the suburban 
schools offered better educational opportunities (Dy^'^j 1972:49). 

Three psychological factors may influence parents' perception of 

school quality. Dinderman (1972:497) found alienation and ' "^elinj^s of 

pa\> "erle9sn ess to affect Black parents' perception of the differences in 

quality between Black and predominantly-'Anglo schools — he implies that 

parents with higher levels of alienation saw fewer differences between 

the t.::, typc^s of schools, Rhodes (197G; 14-15) , in a pilot suudy of 

parental preferences concerning various levels of school finance^ found 

that the educational expectations of the parents (the parents were prronts 

of children attending a i-Jisconsln kindergarten) fcr the children 

were unrelated to the level of school finance they preferred: 

there was no relationship between the parenu's estimate of hov; 
much education their child would receive and the concept of 
educational institution designed to meet the need. Parents 
seemed to be saying that their child may not be the brightest and 
may not go the furthest in formal educaiton but their child 
deserved the best education possible. 

School Environment 

"^^^ ^^-^^^^ of the student body, siblings ^ and friends ' attendance 
at the school,, the general atnosphe r^ of the school, and the school's 
physical plant all are included in the third type of -criteria — in the social 
and physical environment of the school — which families may use in 
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evaluating and selecting schools • 

Jerdee and Rosen (197$) found that, for the Anglo upper-middle 

class parents uhich they studied, socio-economic composition of the 

student body V7as less important than a 45-minute bus ride to school, but 

more important than the difference between traditional and innovative 

teaching styles. The NEFP (1971:40) contends that 

observations and interviews indicate that parental judgements vith 
regard to schools tend to be based largely on what they knoi7 
about the clientele attending a school rather than knowledge of 
the nature and quality of the educational program, 

VJhether or not siblings attend the same school may make a difference 
to fiir-'.lijes. The NEFP (1971:40) posits that "if they have more than one 
child, it is likely that few parents will select different schoolc for 
each of their children." Empirical evidence regarding the influence of 
siblings* attendance at the same school is available from three sources. 
The chief reason that non-desegregating Black families said they had 
made such a choice, according to Weinsteln and Geisel (1962:26), was 
one of not wanting to separate their children. Recent evidence from 
the voucher experiment in Alum Pvock indicates that over 25 per 
cent of the families with more than one child in voucher program 
schools chose differenr, mini-schools for their children (Mecklenberger, 
1972). In Minneapolis' Experimental Schools project, 11 per cent of 
families with more than one child at the same school level selected 
different schools for those children (Rawitsch, 1973). 
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Sonnenfeld (1972), in his study of family choice in Eugene, sug{>ests 
the importance of the location of children's friends in prompting?, 
requests for administrative transfers (see page 24), Dyke (1972:49) 
reports that 

iiany older children preferred attending city schools xjhich 
nore of their friends attended, while yaunger children did 
not generally express this concernt However, the older pupils 
are approaching an age when peer acceptance is considered 
important and issues pertaining both to distance and the number 
of friends attending suburban schools are questioned. 

The general atmosphere of the school and the school's physical plant 

are noted as significant in parents* attempts to leave an inner-city 

high school (see also page 24) : 

"Parents just don't vjant to send their kids there, especially 
black parents . , . They don't like the atmosphere, and they 
don^t think the kids are learning." • . . parents, fear . . . 
interracial hostility (and interracial dating), and discipline 
problems . . . Then there .is the building itself . . . 
students congegrating at stree.side worsen the school's public 
image (Keller, 1972). 

Monetary costs 

The fourth type of criteria affecting families' evaluation 
and selection of schooling is monetary costs. These costs — costs such 
as tuition , textbook fees, lunch costs, and transportation fees — 
are obviously of importance in the choice process, particularly for 
poor people. (See page 9 for a discussion of the implications of these 
costs.) 



4, THE EFFECTS OF ACTIVE FA::iLY CHOICE IN SCHOOLING 

The existence of family choice in schooling is not x;idely 
recognized by social scientists and has not been subject to much 
study. There do exist, however, data from a fevr situations of active 
fanily choice^ as well as some speculation^ I attempt to review- 
here the little that is knovm concerning the effects of active 
(as opposed to passive) family choice in schooling. Two questions 
seen central: U^at are the effects on the quality of schoolin^T when 
parents actively select schools for their children? What are the 
effects on the responsiveness of the schools as institutions? 

Tlxe Qualit y ££ Schooling 

The effects of active fa^nily choice on the quality of schooling? 
vary, depending oil how one defines "school quality," School quality 
may be defined in uerms of educational inputs (school attendance, 
quality of peer environment, quality of teaching, quality of school 
facil.7.; *.i3S, arp.ount of money spent per student, etc.), in terms of 
short-term educational outputs (students' learning) or in; terms of long- 
term educational outputs (life-long aesthetic enjoyment, income, etc.)« 
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-'Measurement of any of these aspects of school quality is far from 
being non-problematic. The quality of peer environment is usually 
measured in terras of the racial and socio-economic composition of the 
student body, or in terras of scores on standardized aptitude test^"?. 
Quality of teaching may be measured by experience (number of year.5 of 
t'^''ching)j by the percentage of teachers with advanced degrees, by 
teacher-student ratiOy or by a subjective measurement of teaching 
ability, arrived at via classroom observation by experts. Students' 
learning is usually measured by students' performance on standardized 
achievement tests. Whether these are good indices is disputed. The 

long-range impact of schooling has been studied chiefly in such gross 

terms as earnings and party affiliation. 
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The i:acial and gocio-econoniic composition of scliools « Evidence 
suggests tluit tiie socio-economic compoL^ition of the student body of a 
sciiool imiy have significant impact on short- tenn outputs (see, for 
iustcincci, Colemanj et al., 1966; Dyar, 1963; Lyle, 1567; llayesk'^^., 1972). 
Uace, whether as a surrogate for socio^-economic status or in itself, 
has also been shov^n "o have some Impact on student leariiir-.e (s^-*e St, 
John, 1970; VJeinberg, .1963) (The effect of either of these vari- 
ables > on long~ra:ige schoolint;^ outputs is unclenr, and, in fact, 
a matter of considerable dispute — see Jencks, i 1972; :Iod;7i:on, 

19730 

Lal^Ioue, (1^771 : 139), Lyon (1971:7), Ginzberg (1971: 374), and 
Katzinan (1971 :163-164) suc^gest that poor-quality schools, particularly 
those in the inner-city tend to lose middle- and upper-class, 
Aiif/lo children. Of the three instances ^:here the effects of fainily 
ciioice on the demographic coriposition of schools have be on actually 
studied in only one case Wiis it found to have [\a^\ no effect. After 
tne operation of the first year of its voucher experiment, the Alu'^i 
Rock school district reports that no change in the racial make-up of 
its schools occured (J. Levin, 1972). Rawitsch (1972:15-21) and 
Sederberg and Alkire (1972:43, 50) report that schools in the Iiinnea- 
polis Experimentnl Sclmols project ber.TTnc iholc sori r»-coononi cnlly 
homogeneous after one year of operation. In Eugene, Orepon, it \-7as 
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par^^nts of praJoin.in<?ntly high socio-oconomic status who utilized tlie 
acuool transfer program — generally going to certain schools and 
vay from otherj (Sonncvaf elcl, 1972:5, 23-24), 

Sr udent ap titude . Jvaicitscli (iV72:61-62) report.s considerai'le 
differances bet:;een schools in the a^^erage aptitude test scores of 
children selecting to attend those schools. Fox (1 S67 : 61-62) , 
assess liig the Nex7 York Open Enrollment proeram, notes that tho?.e 
children (;lio transferred Lo Open Euro linen t scliools (tiie s choc Is to 
which studenus *;ere allo":je:l to transfer) vjere generally brighter thi^ri 
those \:ho remained in their inner-city schools. 

Quality of teaching . Fox (1967) also concludes that children 
transferring to Open Enrollment schools x.-ere receiving better quality 
teaching (as judged by experts v/ho observed the teachers in action in 
both the sending and receivia?: schools) than vjcre their peers. 

Student learninj^ . Fox notes that children transf errin<^ to Open 
Enrollment schools had a greater improvement in their reaJinp acliieve- 
nent than did their non-transferring peeri^ (i^ox^ 196/). Ano', accord- 
ing CO Fox (1967) > the achievement of other children in receiving 
schools did not go do\<m. Dyke (1972:48) reports that 

Generally, urban pupils enrolled at suburban schools did not 
achieve expected gains in reading or ma thcn^^i fics as measured 
by their performance on NYSPliP (New York State Pupil E^^alu- 
ation Program) tests. Over one-half of the pupils demonstrated 
decreasing rates of achievement during the two or three year tire 
differentials that t;;-'6re exanvined. 



TLe Re 3 yon s iv er\e s s of Schools 

A major qoal of the various proposals to facilitate family c)-^.oice 
in schoolin.T; (see fn.» ^ P*-!^^ 2) is to increase the responsiveiic^f^s of 
scLiools, particularly public schools, to their clientele. It is 
generally felt by proponents of these plans (sec, for instance, 
CSPP, 1970; Aree;; ana Jencks , 1971; ^riedman, 196Z: 85-107; ^?tC;) 
thcX by allo\;inr; parenr.s to sp3nd their schooling monies vl>ere they 
desire — and by alioxjing thera to leave (or never go to) dissatisf.ir, cory 
school situations — the functioning of th::^ educational mar^ .etplace 
x;oula be such that, in the short run^^t least sone students would enc] 
up in better schools, and that in the lonp; run, poor schools would 
be 'driven out of the luarhetplace . ^"^^ Lyon (1971:9), hQv;^ever, T;arns 



Soae educators question Trhether schools should be responsive 
to the--- cliantele. Bo\/ers (1970:16-17), for instance, writers: 

At present the school is caught in a situation in \7hich it must, 
for ideological reasons that both the public and school officials 
accc»pt, be responsive to the opinions of the people even when 
these opinions interfere irith freedom of thought in the clar^sroor. . 
Not al 1 the pressures exerted on school officials are motivated 
by generosity of public spirit; yet the school board, superin- 
tendents and classroom: teachers must take these pres^ure^:: into 
account — especially if the interest group is numerically lar^re 
or po\7erful in some other vjay • . . Aj.tliou^zh the ideolocry of 
local control maintains the public's primacy in determining the 
purpose of education, it is nevertheless essential that the 
educator address himself to the question of the purpose of 
education and the kind of institutional structure that would 
best facilitate its realization. If he does not do this, he will 
continue to lack the autonomy necessary to protect the classroom 
froa tne stiflin<3 pressures the public is capable of exertin<?. 
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that facilitating lainily choice is ^'likel)^ to carry risks of 
unacceptable variation in the quality of educational ser\'ices/' 
Partington (1570:40), on the other hand, believes that the claim that 
family choice leads to increasing disparities between schools is 

raudulont , because tiils is to say d.iocarity does not rJ. ready exist/* 
La.:oi;-2 (1971; 139) suggests that there ±3 no reser^rcii to show that 
public schools are any ''better" v;hcn in greater competition th 
private scnocls. But Areen and Jencks (rJ72:56) contend that "there 
is no evidence that Catholic schools have served tiieir children any 
v:orse than public schools/* Coons, Suf^arnan, and Clune (11570:65) 
ueliev : tha-: faiiiily choice in schooling leads to *'iTr.proved" schooling 
for everyone, covaiu<T about particularly thrcu^th the "better Ti.iat chine 
of schools ar.d children ... by the judgrients - of parents and 
children than by an iriperscnal attendance boundary for the neighborhood 
or the judgnant - of an expert/* H. Levin (1968:35) agrees that "even 
the poor Fi.ight experience 30Tnc iniprovewent in their schoclinr," but 
also believes th:it far^iily choice may "chan.ee the relative distribution 
of schooling opportunities in such a way that present disparities in 
incGLne and opportunities among social and racial rroups vould increase." 
Lyon (1971:8) and Fuchs (iyGS:56) both believe that family choice 
tendG to hold schools more accountable to parents, p.-:i rticularly to poor 
and mino r i ty par en t s • 



iiirschnan and LaNoue suggest sone qualifications to the thesis 



that f.-.-.ily choice renders schools more -responsive. Differentiating 

between the responsivenecs • of th,:: Tuarket::^l.?co and the responsivcneLi 

of individual schools , llir^chinan (1970:51-53, 26-27) suf-nests that 

^a) not all gcIidoIs \vould be equally responsive, in tl:3t 

If one assumes a conpletp and continuous array of varieties, 
from cheap and poor-quality to expensive and high-'quality ^ 
then deterioration oE any but the top and hot tori variety \/iil 
rapidly lea' to a combination of exitis: the quality-conscious 
corisur.iers move to the iiigher-price , hi<rhcr-Guality products 
and the price conscious ones go over to the lov;er-price, 
lov7cr-qu-..'.it:y varieties: the former x;ill t::till tend to ^et o\it 
first when it is quality that declines rather than price that 
risei5, but the latter vill not be far behind. 

, . • voice is likely to play a iT'.orn imnortant role in 
opposing deterioration of hie;h-quaiity products than of lower- 
quality product:; ... If only because of econorriicis of 
scale, it is plausible thr.t :}.ensity is lc*^er in the upper ran<>e 
of quality than in the lo;;cr and middle ranjres If this is so 
then de^terioration of a product in the upper quality ranrre.'^ hr.3 
to be fairly .substantial before the quality-conscious \:ill exit 
and switch to the next better variety. Hence the scope for, 
and resort to, the voice option V7ill be greatest in these 
ranges; it will be coraparitively slight in the p.edium- and 
IwW-quiility ranges, 

ai.d triat (o) exit-causing markets may L:;nd to dissipate consumer 

dissatisfaction, rather than to focus it: 

^io matter ^.:hat tiie quality elasticity of demand, oxit could fa 
to cause any revenue loss to the individual firms if the firm 
acquired new customers as it loses the old ones. 

A com^r^titivelv produced new product •v.i<^ht reveal only 
tnrough uso some of its faultr and noxious side effects. In 



this case the clains of the various conpetine producers are 
likely to raake for prolonged experimentin.^ of cor.suners ^'ith 
alternate brands^ all ecually faulty, and hence for delay in. 
bringing pres.vure on ip.anuf acturers for effective inproveT.\ents 
in the product » Coripetition in this situation is a 
considerable convenience to the manufacturers because it keeps 
ccnsur.'isrs from c.ouiplaining; it diverts their energy to the 
huntiu^^ for the incxiyten'c improved produces t:hat itii^ht 
possibly iiave been turned out by the competition . « • 

LaNoue (lf/72:i39) suggests that "inarketpla je ^naloeiec^ do not fit X'/ell 

to the educational vorld" hec3.usc 

?i'ivat.'3 schools * * • "'o not viet/ increasinr^ t'leir s'Tar-? of C^'C 
market in the same way corpora i: ions do. This severely 1 in its 
the possibility of consur:er accountability. Although th^re is 
no research on the matter, the most plausible generalization is 
that the raore desirc.ble the private school, the lefiB the 
parexital accountability. 

iJomis (1970) posits soven conditions necessary for choice 
in schooling to be effective in inakine schools more responsive: 
(a) the existence of alternative suppliers, (b) the fr^'^edon of 
taose suy.'-'liers to offer significantly varyin.o; products, (c) the 
exister-:c.:: of consumer control over significant resources, (d) the 
freedoiTi for consumer preferences to' influence resource allocation, 
(e) the existence of an adequate means of evaluating? outputs, (f) 
the exist eiice of an information sy-steiri easily accessible to consuraers, 



and (g) the provision for payment of tr::nsportation costs. 



Other Effects of Family Choice in i:>chool in^ 

Two additional types of eflects of fain.ily choice in schooling 
have been noted in the literature: ^he effects of family choice 
on parental a^:titudes to\:ard the public schools, and tho effects of 
faiiiily cliO ice on parental lnvolvei72ent c]:oice-ij]a]:in>T* 

Parental attituces tov^ard the public scioolz ^ Fxichs ( : 55-36) , 
•:-;riting abouc sen oo ling in Denmark, remar':s that a significant 
effect of the exl:-:tence of "Free Schools"** (state-supported non-public 
schools) is "that they remove much, conflict from the public schools" 
avtd L.:.;t "a striking characteristic of ■ vee Schools is the fr^ueral 
coincidence of goals on the part of parents, teachers, 
and administrators, and the harnouious relationships between these 
groups/* She goes on to suggest that "an advantage of a systein vith 
publicly supported alternatives is that freedom from the monolithic 
compulsion of huge bureaucratic organizations may free t]ie ^;ublic 
scliools of debilitating conflict/* Fatten and Anderson (1972:63) 
believe tliat "parental choice in selecting schools for their children 
v/ill tend to reduce the auti-schools sentiment that has developed 
in recent years," In :Jinneapolis , '-/here high school parents liave fewer 
options to choose fron than do elementary school parents, hi?^,h school 
parents report a higher degree of dissatisfaction T7ith the school 
district than do elementary parents (Sederbere and Alkire, 1972:10). 
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Paiental involvement in c hoice-iuakine . Partington (1970:40), 
Fantini (1971:93), and Rovley (1569:157) posit that, vhen parents are 
£rivon greater opportunities to s^'^lect schools for their children, not 
only do tney becon'ie Tiora involved in choice-niaking in sclioolinp, but 
they also bacome r:ore knowledgeable and competent decision-makers 
in geuor?.l. 

The CSP? ('571:11094'-1109i) speculated that parents, as they are 

given greater clioice in schoolino: 

^."■.11 probably want several kinds of school inf orinatiGn that 
facilitate between-school comparisons, judgments about 
whether individual vichools are livinn: uid to their unique 
cl£?ir.i£, and qualitauive school information . . . such as 
otlier people's Di^rceptions of school atmospheres and teacher 
attitudes . 

This view tends "to be corroborated b^^ Almen (1972) who reports 
evidence that, in llinneapolis , as parents have taken on greater 
responsibility for selecting their children's schools, they have 
perceived the need for, and demanded, more and better information 
concerning the publicly-funded schools » 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 

I have now completed my discussion of family choice in schooling. 
It is probably strikingly apparent to the reader of this paper that the 
evidence on family choice in schooling is almost non-existent. There 
has been systematic examination of neither the range of choici options 
extant in schooling today, the process of family choice in schooling, 
families' evaluative criteria in selecting schools, or the effects 
of family choice in schooling. 

What I have attempted to do in this paper is to rough out several 
aspects of the processes, contingencies, and outcomes of family choice 
in schooling, both to provide a more useful framework for the study 
of family choice in schooling than previously available, and to 
provide some of the groundwork necessary for a theory of family 
choice in schooling. 

A major motivation for me to write this paper is that, due to 
s forthcoming change in my personal circumstances, I do not plan, for 
several years at least, to continue my examination of family choice in 
schooling. I very much would like to see others become interested 
in the subject and pick up the ball and run with it. 

The research possibilities seem endless. Of particular value, 
I believe, vould be an extensive ethnographic study of families 
actively involved in choosing schools for their children. Such a 
study might best be done in locations where families have the oppor- 
tunity to choose various schools within publicly-funded school district 
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Minneapolis; Berkeley and Alum Rock, California; and Eugene, Oregon 
would be excellent sites. 

An ethnographic study v/ould be valuable in that, if well done, 
it could give us an insight into both families' definitions of the 
reality of choice in schooling 'potentially a long way from the 
definitions of social scientists, as cited in this paper), and 
family decision-making processes (which social science knows so 
little about in any context). 

A second methodology which could prove fruitful in the study of 
family choice in schooling is the survey research methodology developed 
by Bock and Jones (I969) and applied to family choice in schooling 
on a test basis by Jerdee and Rosen (l973). In the technique, called, 
"factorial paired compari; n,'* schools are created, differing on one 
or more of several attributes, and then paired; respondents are 
asked to choose between pairs in a structured sample of each possible 
pair of schools (Jerdee and Rosen, 1973:2-3). The analysis, though 
complicated, leads to some very neat indices of the relative value of 
various criteria in the choice of schools. Because it requires 
trade-offs to be made, rather than simply asking for a rank-ordering 
of valuation of criteria, the method seems to be of particular use- 
fulness. (See also Jones and Jeffrey, 196^; and Richetdson, I966 
for a further explication of the "factorial paired comparison" tech- 
nique. ) 
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